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TO 


Jonathan  Sturges. 


&&<■* 


MERCANTILE    HONORS. 


The  leading  merchants  of  New  York,  comprising 
especially  those  in  South  street  and  vicinity,  gave 
a  complimentary  dinner  last  evening,  at  Delmonico's, 
to  Jonathan  Sturges,  Esq.,  who  had  recently  retired 
from  active  business.  This  homage  to  his  personal  in- 
tegrity, mercantile  honor  and  business  sagacity,  was 
spontaneous,  and  carries  with  it  a  lesson  and  a  moral  that 
should  not- be  lost  upon  those  who  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  their  career,  or  are  just  entering  upon  the  struggle  for 
position  and  fortune.  The  most  brilliant  qualities  are 
not  those  which  lead  to  enduring  success.  Moral  worth 
has  its  commercial  value  even  in  this  age,  where  so  many 
seem  to  thrive  without  it  ;  and  the  hearty  tribute  paid  to 
Mr.  Sturges  by  his  compeers  and  those  who  have  known 
him  best,  is  a  testimony  to  the  wTisdom  which  places 
character  higher  than  capital.  The  recipient  of  this 
honor  has  acquired  a  handsome  fortune ;  but  the  homage 
of  last  evening  was  evidently  paid  more  to  the  upright 
man  than  to  the  successful  merchant. 

The  guests  specially  invited  to  be  present  on  this  in- 
teresting occasion  were  William  Cullen  Bryant,  David  M. 
Stone,  James  Brown,  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  Rev.  Dr.  De 
Witt,  and  Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  Daniel  Lord,  A.  B. 
Durand,  Daniel  Huntington,  Dudley  B.  Fuller,  Lothrop 
L.  Sturges. — From  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 


The  following  is  the  preliminary  correspondence  ;  brief 
and  happily  worded  on  both  sides: 

New  York,  December  SOtk,  1867. 

Jonathan  Sturges,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir — In  behalf  of  a  number  of  your  old  friends 
and  fellow-merchants,  we  send  you  with  this  an  invitation 
to  join  us  at  a  dinner  to  be  given  you  as  a  token  of  our 
respect  and  esteem  upon  your  withdrawal  from  mercantile 
affairs.  We  beg  you  will  name  an  early  day  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  same,  and  remain, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

John  Caswell, 
Thomas  F.  Youngs, 
Benj.  B.  Sherman. 


New  York,  December  30M,  1867. 
Jonathan  Sturges,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir — The  intelligence  which  comes  to  us,  that, 
with  the  closing  hours  of  this  year,  it  is  your  intention  to 
retire  from  the  active  pursuits  of  business,  makes  us  feel 
sensibly  the  loss  which  the  merchants  of  New  York  are 
about  to  realize. 

Your  life  among  us  of  nearly  half  a  century,  in  the 
same  locality  in  Front  Street,  we  can  truly  say  has  been 
such   as  commends  itself  to    every   one,  both   old    and 


young,  who  regard  that  which  is  true,  just  and  noble  in 
mercantile  character. 

We  regret  that  the  relations  which  have  so  long  existed 
between  us  must  cease ;  but  we  rejoice  far  more  that 
Jonathan  Sturges's  name,  character  and  memory  will  be 
treasured  by  the  merchants  of  New  York  when  we  all 
shall  have  passed  away. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  request   that  you  will  name  an 

early  day  on  which  it  will  be  your  pleasure  to  meet  with 

your  friends  at  a  dinner  to  be  given  by  us  as  a  slight 

testimonial  of    our    regard   for    you    as   a    man    and    a 

merchant. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

Nath'l  L.  &  Geo.  Griswold,  M.  A.  Hoppock  &  Co., 

John  C.  Green,  James  Olwell  &  Co., 

Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Co.,  Valentine  &  Bergen, 

Weston  &  Gray,  Skeel,  Reynolds  &  Co., 

Youngs  &  Co.,  Babcock  &  Co., 

Howl  and  &  Aspinwall,  Chas.  E.  Hill  &  Co., 

Aymar  &  Co.,  Chas.  T.  Gostenhofer, 

E.  D.  Morgan  &  Co.,  E.  Pavensted  &  Co., 

Olyphant's  Son  &  Co.,  John  D.  McKenzie, 

George  Moke,  J.  T.  Wilson, 

Jos.  W.  Alsop,  Mead,  Laoey  &  Co., 

Cary  &  Co.,  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co., 

A.   A.  Low  &  Bros.,  E.  W.  Tiers  &  Co., 

C.  Burkhalter  &  Co.,  John  W.  Hait  &  Co., 

BONNETT,    SCHENCK    &    Co.,      CARTER    &    HAWLEY, 

P.  Y.  W.  Marten,  Beebe  &  Brother, 


Francis  Skiddy, 
Eugene  O'Sullivan, 
Wm.  Scott, 

J.    &    H.   YaN  NoSTRAND 

&  Co., 
Geo.  W.  Lane  &  Co., 
Dallett,  Bliss  &  Co., 
John  Caswell, 
Edward  Penfold, 
Thomas  H.  Faile, 
Benj.  B.  Sherman, 
Ezra  Wheeler, 
Wm.  A.  Booth, 


Geo.  C.  Collins, 
Philip  Dater  &  Co., 
Edwin  Mead, 
Gross  &  March, 
Boss  W.  Wood, 
James  Warren, 
Stanton,  Sheldon  &  Co., 
Henry  G.  Keeve, 
Chas.  P.  Leverich, 
Maitland,  Phelps  &  Co., 
L.M.  Hoffman'sSon&Co. 
Saml.  J.  Berry, 
Wm.  A.    Martin  &  Co. 


New  York,  January  14:th,  1868. 

Messrs.  John  Caswell,  Thomas   F.  Youngs    and  Benj. 
B.  Sherman  : 

Gentlemen — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication, 
requesting  me,  in  behalf  of  yourselves  and  "  a  number  of 
my  old  friends  and  fellow  merchants,"  to  name  a  day 
when  I  will  "join  you  at  a  dinner  to  be  given  by  you  to 
me  as  a  token  of  respect  and  esteem,  upon  my  with- 
drawal from  mercantile  affairs." 

I  recognize  in  the  list  of  signers  to  the  invitation  the 
names  of  those  with  whom  I  have  had  pleasant 
business  and  social  intercourse  for  nearly  half  a  century, 


and  it  would  be  mere  affectation  on  my  part  not  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pleasure  it  will  give  me  to  accept  such  an 
invitation  from  the  merchants  who  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  send  it. 

Any  day  next  week  will  be  agreeable  to  me ;  or  any 
day  the  week  after,  if  more  agreeable  or  convenient  to 
those  you  represent. 

With  warm  regards  for  each  of  you  personally,  and  for 
those  you  represent,  I  am, 


Your  obedient  servant 


(Signed)  JONATHAN  STTTKGES. 


THE  DINNER  TO  JONATHAN  STURGES. 


We  continue  our  report  of  this  banquet  from  the 
Journal  of  yesterday.  The  table  was  furnished  in  Del- 
monico's  best  style,  and  the  company  sat  down  about  half- 
past  six  o'clock.  After  due  attention  had  been  given  to 
this  part  of  the  entertainment,  Mr.  A.  A.  Low,  who  pre- 
sided, called  the  attention  of  all  present  to  the  object  for 
which  they  had  assembled,  and  thus  introduced  the  guest 
of  the  evening : 

Gentlemen  and  Friends  : 

We  have  met  here  this  evening  to  exchange  kindly 
greetings  with  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  our  mercan- 
tile community,  who,  terminating  his  connection  with  the 
firm  of  which  he  has  been  so  long  a  partner,  seeks  at  least 
partial  retirement  from  the  activities  of  a  business  life. 
We  have  met  here  to  manifest  by  our  presence  and  by  our 
words  the  very  great  regard  we  entertain  for  one  who  has 
lived  and  moved  among  us  for  so  many  years,  command- 
ing the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  have  known 
him.  We  have  come  to  testify  our  sense  of  his  worth  as 
a  citizen  and  a  man  ;  to  express  the  regret  we  so  truly 
feel  that  in  the  intercourse  of  business  we  may  not  expect 
to  meet  him  as  often  as  hitherto  ;  and  to  say  that  our  best 
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wishes  will  follow  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

I  deem  it  an  especial  privilege,  on  this  interesting  oc- 
casion, to  be  permitted  to  speak  thus  for  myself  and  for 
you,  and  to  offer  with  every  sentiment  of  respect  we  pay 
to  one  so  much  esteemed,  the  tribute  of  affectionate 
hearts. 

And  why ? 

Because  a  life  of  honest  toil  has  been  crowned  with 
riches  and  such  honors  as  riches  bring  % 

No  !  not  for  this  only  nor  mainly  ;  but  rather  because 
industry,  frugality  and  rectitude  have,  in  the  person  of 
our  friend,  met  their  just  reward,  giving  him  the  highest 
claim  to  our  regard  ;  because  our  distinguished  guest, 
standing  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  first  commercial 
houses  of  this  city,  guiding  and  directing  its  large  and 
extended  affairs,  has  gained  a  name  for  probity  and 
honor,  which,  like  the  aroma  from  flowers,  has  gone 
forth  a  fragrance  and  a  blessing  to  all  within  the  sphere 
of  its  influence — and  how  widely  and  benignly  it  has 
been  felt,  I  see  around  me  many  who  are  ready  to  bear 
witness.  Forty  years  of  unceasing  occupation,  running 
through  many  periods  of  financial  crisis,  frequently  re- 
curring, have  been  enough  to  test  the  capacity  of  the 
most  sagacious ;  and  such  an  example  as  we  have  before 
us  of  successful  endeavor  none  may  hope  to  emulate  who 
do  not  build  upon  the  enduring  basis  of  character ;  it  is 
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this  that  commands  our  homage  ;  it  is  to  this  we  render 
our  meed  of  praise ;  it  is  this  which,  throughout  a  long 
and  diversified  experience,  has  distinguished  the  house  of 
which  our  friend  was  a  member,  and  given  it  a  credit 
and  a  standing  which  are  worth  having  and  worth 
keeping. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  in  the  days  of  adversity,  those  who 
have  needed  advice  have  found  in  our  guest  a  judicious 
counsellor  and  true  friend ;  and  none  who  have  sought 
him  in  the  counting-room  have  failed  to  recognize  in  his 
deportment  the  instincts  and  graces  of  the  gentleman. 
His  office  has  been  the  resort  of  the  intelligent  and 
thoughtful,  and  the  drudgery  of  a  business  life  has  been 
relieved  by  an  active  participation  in  works  of  general 
usefulness  and  benevolence.  Attention  to  the  details  of 
commerce  and  trade  has  not  blunted  the  sensibilities 
nor  impaired  the  taste  of  this  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tune ;  for  he  has  always  cherished  a  love  of  art,  and  is 
known  as  the  artist's  friend !  I  am  glad  to  see  around 
this  festive  board,  gentlemen  distinguished  for  profes- 
sional skill,  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  generous 
interest  he  has  taken  in  their  works.  We  have  with  us, 
too,  the  eloquent  divine,  and  members  of  the  bar,  and 
the  press,  to  join  in  this  testimonial  of  well-merited 
esteem.  From  some  or  all  of  them  we  may  hope  to  hear, 
and  I  will  not  venture  to  enter  on  themes  to  which  they 
can  speak  so  much  more  happily  than  myself. 
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As  one  of  the  original  founders  and  directors  ot  the 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  this  city ;  as  director  and  acting 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  ;  as  one  of  the 
projectors  and  directors  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
Company ;  as  my  associate  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was  vice-presi- 
dent; and  in  large  transactions  continued  through  twenty 
years,  I  have  known  Mr.  Sturges  best ;  and  in  such  rela- 
tions, as  high  responsibilities  involved,  none  have  been 
more  wisely  trusted  than  he.  Upon  all  the  intercourse 
that  has  existed  between  us,  resulting  from  public  and 
private  affairs,  I  look  back  with  unbounded  satisfaction 
— nothing  having  occurred  during  all  this  time  to  mar 
its  harmony.  And  I  venture  to  say,  for  I  have  warrant 
for  it  in  the  words  of  another  who  has  known  him  still 
longer,  he  leaves  the  active  pursuits  of  business  "  with- 
out an  enemy." 

It  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  character  of  a  man 
who  has  been  thus  faithful  in  all  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life,  devoted  to  the  charge  of  trade,  extending  to  the 
remotest  sections  of  our  own  country,  not  limited  to  this ; 
keeping  his  heart  and  his  purse  always  open  to  the  poor 
and  needy  ;  liberal  of  his  gifts ;  unsparing  of  his  strength, 
and  alive  to  the  manifold  demands  of  a  society  so  pro- 
gressive and  exacting  as  our  own.  In  none  of  these 
things  has  Mr.  Sturges  been  wanting,  nor  during  the 
late  civil   war,  when  our  country  needed  the  support  of 
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every  patriot  heart,  did  it  lack  in  him  a  steadfast  and 
unwavering  friend  ;  and  I  doubt  not  to-day,  with  all  who 
lament  the  disorganized  state  of  the  South,  he  yearns  and 
prays  for  the  time  of  final  and  complete  restoration. 

In  these  brief  but  imperfect  words  I  have  desired  to 
do  some  justice  to  the  character  of  the  friend  who  sits 
by  my  side,  and  to  present  for  imitation  the  example  of 
a  u  faithful  servant ;  "  to  challenge  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  to  walk  in  his  steps  and  meet  the  obligations 
he  has  so  successfully  fulfilled,  that  others,  in  turn,  may 
do  what  they  can  to  raise  the  standard  of  virtue  and 
elevate  the  character  of  our  city.  In  considering  the 
past,  with  what  delight  do  we  recall  the  names  of  How- 
land,  Goodhue,  and  Perit,  of  Griswold,  Boorman, 
Tileston,  Minturn,  Marshall,  Morgan,  and  Nye,  of  Reed 
and  Lee,  and  Dater,  Faile,  and  Nash,  and  of  number- 
less others  who  have  passed  away  in  the  earlier  and 
later  days,  leaving  the  impress  of  their  bright  renown 
on  the  city  of  which  they  were  all,  or  chiefly,  the 
adopted  sons.  And  how  should  we  strive  to  fill,  as  we 
best  may,  the  places  they  left  vacant.  It  is  our  un- 
speakable pleasure  that  Mr.  Sturges,  who  bears  a  name 
worthy  to  be  enrolled  with  such  as  these,  is  still  with 
us ;    and  may  he  long  remain  to  counsel  and  to  cheer. 

I  beg    to    offer    the    health    of    our  honored  guest, 
Jonathan  Sturges,  Esq. 

He  was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause,  and   the 
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concluding  sentiment  brought  the  whole  company  to 
their  feet.  Mr.  Sturges  was  much  affected  by  this 
hearty  demonstration  of  respect,  but  soon  rallied  and 
made  the  following  most  touching  and  appropriate  ad- 
dress : 

My  Friends  and  Associates  : — 

I  wish  I  had  command  of  language  to  express  to  you 
the  emotions  which  I  feel  on  this  occasion.  When  I 
consider  the  kind  words  you  addressed  to  me  in  the 
invitation  which  has  brought  us  together,  and  the 
honorable  mention  you  have  made  of  me  as  a  man  and 
a  merchant,  I  almost  wonder  at  my  temerity  in  accept- 
ing such  an  invitation. 

If  I  had  not  looked  beyond  my  own  personality,  I 
should  have  thanked  you  for  your  kind  courtesy,  and 
declined  your  proffered  hospitality,  but  when  I  reflected 
that  yon  might  have  a  double  object,  in  conferring  this 
honor  upon  me,  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  it, 
unworthy  as  I  felt  myself  of  it.  It  occurred  to  me,  that 
you  might  desire  an  opportunity  to  express  your  appro- 
bation of  that  steady  perseverance  and  watchfulness  in 
business,  which  I  trust  I  have  had  credit  for,  with  you. 

It  also  occurred  to  me  that  you  desired  an  opportunity 
to  warn  the  younger  merchants  against  the  too  prevalent 
desire  to  accumulate  wealth  hastily,  thereby  endangering 
the  property  of  their  creditors,  and  their  own  integrity. 
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If  this  testimony  to  me  shall  prove  an  incentive  to  the 
young  business  men  of  this  and  other  communities  to 
greater  caution  in  these  respects,  I  shall  feel  that  a  double 
honor  has  been  conferred  upon  me. 

I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  suppose  that  I  have  not  often 
erred  in  my  judgment  as  to  what  was  just  in  my  dealings 
with  others  ;  this  perfection  is  not  attained  by  any  man. 
I  thank  God  that  I  have  been  so  guided  as,  upon  the 
whole,  to  meet  the  approval  of  such  a  body  of  merchants 
as  I  now  see  about  me,  and  I  pray  that  I  may  still  be 
so  guided  as  not  to  forfeit  their  good  opinion. 

I  see  around  me  men  who  are  my  seniors  in  business 
as  well  as  my  superiors.  I  also  see  those  who  are 
younger.  I  see  those  who  are  the  successors  of  honor- 
able men  now  dead.  I  do  not  see  any  upon  whom  the 
stain  of  dishonor  rests. 

Such  a  Jury  as  this  is  not  often  assembled,  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  business  career  of  any  man,  and  a 
verdict  of  approval  is  a  rich  legacy  to  leave  to  one's 
posterity. 

You  may  well  suppose  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to 
bring  my  mind  to  withdraw  from  active  business  life. 
Habits  of  forty -live  years1  standing  cannot  be  changed 
at  once  pleasantly,  or  perhaps  safely.  However  we  may 
theorize  upon  the  subject,  it  is  not  such  an  easy  matter 
as  many  suppose,  for  a  man  who  has  been  forty  or  fifty 
years  in  a  prosperous  business,  to  withdraw  from  it.     If 
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he  has  the  feelings  of  a  man,  how  can  he  withdraw  from 
all  the  pleasant  business  associations  which  have  clustered 
around  him ;  how  can  he  sever  his  connection  with  men 
who  have  given  him  their  confidence  for  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  years ;  how  can  he  withdraw  from  those  who 
have  looked  to  him  for  advice  and  encouragement,  with- 
out the  deepest  feelings  of  regret. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  merchants  con- 
tinue in  business  late  in  life  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
accumulating  property. 

Perhaps  it  is  providential  that  I  have  been  led  to  take 
this  step,  before  I  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when  my 
friends  would  not  be  willing  to  incur  my  displeasure  by 
intimating  that  the  failing  powers  of  my  mind  rendered 
it  advisable  that  I  should  retire. 

Many  years  ago  I  knew  an  upright  Judge,  who  retired 
from  the  bench  when  he  Avas  sixty-one.  The  members 
of  the  Bar  remonstrated,  and  told  hirn  he  would  be  as 
competent  to  fill  the  office  when  he  was  seventy,  as  he 
was  then.  His  only  reply  was: — "  Gentlemen,  if  I  hold 
the  office  until  I  am  seventy,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  think 
just  as  you  do." 

I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  withdraw  myself  from 
Front  street  entirely,  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  go  there. 
I  intend  to  retain  an  office  on  the  old  location,  where  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  my  business  friends,  and  to  advise 
with   young   merchants    and   clerks   when    I  can  be    of 
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service  to  them.  Nor  is  it  my  intention  to  lead  an  idle 
life,  so  long  as  the  power  to  be  useful  is  continued  to  me. 
I  have  never  believed  that  any  man  could  be  happy  who 
lived  entirely  for  himself. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me,  if  I  can 
feel  that  I  am  permitted  to  retain  the  friendship  of  my 
old  associates,  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  co-operating 
with  them  in  various  ways  for  the  public  good. 

But,  my  friends,  with  all  my  eagerness  to  remain 
young,  and  with  you,  in  the  activities  of  life,  I  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  forget  that  I  am  approaching  the  limit 
of  life  as  appointed  by  our  Maker,  and  I  prefer  to  take 
home  to  myself  the  thought  so  beautifully  expressed 
by  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  our  Life  is  divided,  as  the  Week 
into  six  days  or  decades  of  years  of  preparation  for,  and 
engagement  in,  the  activities  of  life  ;  the  seventh  day  or 
decade,  ought  to  be  the  Sabbath  of  rest,  and  more  near 
contemplation  of  that  "  eternal  rest  which  remaineth  for 
the  people  of  God." 

Pardon  me,  Gentlemen,  for  talking  so  much  about 
myself. 

I  have  tried  to  think  of  something  that  would  interest 
you,  and  really  I  could  not  think  of  anything  but  myself; 
this  is  all  owing  to  the  importance  you  have  given  me. 

I  cannot  talk  to  you  about  the  Finances  ;  you  all 
understand  these  better  than  I  do.  I  never  was  much  of 
a  financier ;  I  never  could  run  in  debt,  without  first  con- 
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sideling  how  I  was  to  get  out  of  it,  and,  besides,  the  sub- 
ject has  been  worn  thread-bare. 

I  cannot  talk  to  you  about  politics.  I  never  had  any 
genius  in  that  line,  and  if  I  had  I  do  not  think  I  could 
say  much  that  would  be  satisfactory  just  now.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  talk  about  patriotism,  love  of  the 
Union,  &c.  ;  we  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  that 
line,  and  need  not  glorify  ourselves.  I  cannot  talk 
to  you  about  the  action  of  Congress  ;  I  think  it  more 
prudent  to  wait  and  see  what  it  all  means. 

I  cannot  talk  to  you  about  General  Grant.  He  prefers 
to  speak  for  himself. 

I  cannot  talk  to  you  about  yourselves,  it  would  not  be 
considered  in  good  taste  here.  Now,  gentlemen,  since 
there  is  nothing  that  I  cam  talk  about  that  you  do  not 
understand  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do,  I  propose  to 
say  a  few  words  for  the  benelit  of  the  young  men  out- 
side, and  if  you  approve  of  what  is  said,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered as  said  by  this  Grand  Jury  of  Merchants  now 
assembled. 

Well  then,  I  shall  go  back  to  my  boyhood. 

Do  not  be  alarmed,  gentlemen.  I  do  not  intend  to 
detain  you  to  tell  of  all  the  scrapes  I  got  into  ;  of  all  the 
old  ducks  I  tried  to  shoot,  or  of  all  the  young  giHs  1 
went  to  singing  school  with.  There  ivere  hoys  and  gi/rls 
in  those  days.  I  had  a  pretty  good  time  when  /  was  a 
boy,  but  it  would  take  too  long  to  tell  all  about  it. 
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I  only  intend  to  speak  of  a  few  tilings  which  influenced 
my  after  business  life. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  I  received  was  in  1813,  when 
I  was  eleven  years  of  age.  My  grandfather  had  collected 
a  fine  flock  of  merino  sheep,  which  were  carefully  cher- 
ished during  the  war  of  1812-15.  I  was  a  shepherd  boy, 
and  my  business  was  to  watch  the  sheep  in  the  fields. 
A  boy,  who  was  more  fond  of  his  books  than  of  sheep, 
was  sent  with  me,  but  left  the  work  to  me,  while  he  lay 
in  the  shade  and  read  his  books.  I  finally  complained 
of  this  to  the  old  gentleman.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
benignant  smiie  as  he  replied  :  "  Never  you  mind;  if  you 
watch  the  sheep,  you  will  have  the  sheep"  I  thought 
to  myself:  what  does  the  old  gentleman  mean?  /don't 
expect  to  have  any  sheep.  My  aspirations  were  quite 
moderate  in  those  days,  and  a  first-rate  merino  buck  w^as 
worth  $1,000.  I  could  nut  make  out  exactly  what  he 
meant,  but  I  had  great  confidence  in  him,  as  he  was  a 
judge,  and  had  been  to  Congress  in  Washington 's  time  / 
so  I  concluded  that  it  was  all  right,  whatever  he  meant, 
and  went  out  contentedly  with  the  sheep.  After  I  got 
to  the  field  I  could  not  get  that  idea  out  of  my  head. 
Finally  I  thought  of  my  Sunday  lesson  :  "  Thou  hast 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  things."  Then  I  understood  it :  Never  you 
mind  who  else  neglects  his  duty ;  be  you  faithful,  and 
you  will  have  your  reward  !      I  do  not   think  it  will 
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take  many  lads  as  long  as  it  did  me,  to  understand  this 
proverb. 

I  received  my  second  lesson  soon  after  I  came  to  this 
city,  as  a  clerk  to  the  late  Luman  Reed.  A  merchant 
from  Ohio,  who  knew  me,  came  to  purchase  goods  of 
Mr.  Reed.  He  expressed  his  gratification  at  finding  me 
there,  and  said  to  me  :  "  You  have  got  a  good  place. 
Make  yourself  so  useful  that  they  cannot  do  without  you" 
I  took  his  meaning  quicker  than  I  did  the  proverb  about 
the  sheep.  Well,  I  worked  upon  these  two  ideas  until 
Mr.  Reed  offered  me  an  interest  in  his  business. 

The  first  morning  after  the  co-partnership  was  an- 
nounced, Mr.  James  G-eery,  the  old  tea-merchant,  called 
to  see  me,  and  said  to  me :  "  You  are  all  right  now ; 
I  have  only  one  word  of  advice  to  give  you  :  he  careful 
who  you  walk  the  streets  with."  That  was  lesson  number 
three. 

In  this  connection  I  must  repeat  an  anecdote  told  of 
the  late  Robert  Lennox.  A  country  merchant  came  into 
the  store  of  Mr.  Morton,  a  highly  respectable  Scotch 
merchant,  to  purchase  goods.  He  spoke  about  credit 
references,  &c,  Mr.  Morton  said  :  "  I  will  give  yon  what 
credit  you  wish."  "  But,"  said  the  merchant,  "  I  am  an 
entire  stranger  to  you."  Mr.  Morton  replied :  "  Did  I 
not  see  you  at  church  with  Robert  Lennox  ?"  "  Yes,  I 
was  at  church  with  him."  "  Well,  I  will  trust  any  man 
whom  Robert  Lennox  will  take  to  church  with  him." 
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I  hope  these  three  lessons  of  watchfulness  over  the 
interests  of  their  employers,  watchfulness  over  their 
partners'  interests  and  their  own,  after  they  are  joined, 
followed  by  intense  watchfulness  that  no  black  sheep 
creep  into  their  folds,  may  be  impressed  by  these 
anecdotes  upon  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  they  are 
intended. 

One  other  lesson  I  feel  it  very  necessary  to  inculcate  : 
that  of  patience. 

With  a  little  patience  most  young  men  will  find  a 
position  as  high  as  they  have  fitted  themselves  to  fill. 

In  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  my  firm, 
since  1822,  no  partner  has  been  brought  in,  who  has  hot 
served  as  a  clerk  in  the  establishment.  And  I  now 
leave  my  house  well  organized,  prosperous,  and  free 
from  complications,  still  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
served  in  it  as  clerks  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  I 
mention  this  as  an  encouragement  to  young  men  to  per- 
severe in  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  un pardonable  in  me  not  to 
allude,  before  closing,  to  the  kindness  which  I  received 
in  my  early  business  course  from  some  of  the  noble 
merchants  of  those  days. 

While  Mr.  Heed  lived,  I  never  needed  a  friend  or 
adviser.  When  he  died  in  1836,  the  case  was  altered, 
but  kind  friends  stood  ready  to  take  his  place.  All  the 
prominent   merchants  expressed   their   sympathy,  but   T 
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was  more  particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  George  Griswold, 
Mr.  Jonathan  Goodhue,  Mr.  Pelatiah  Perit,  and  Messrs. 
Gardiner  and  Samuel  Howland.  Each  of  these  came 
to  me  within  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Reed's  death,  and 
said  to  me :  "  You  must  not  think  of  letting  the  estab- 
lishment go  down ;  we  do  not  know  how  you  are  left  as 
to  Capital,  but  if  you  need  more  than  you  have,  we  will 
furnish  it  to  you."  I  did  not  appreciate  the  offer  any 
the  less,  because  I  had  no  occasion  to  avail  myself  of  it. 
The  confidence  then  expressed  was  not  withdrawn  from 
me  while  they  lived. 

It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  mention  it  now,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Sons  or  successors  of  each  of  them. 

And  now,  my  friends  and  neighbors,  I  pray  you  to 
excuse  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  have  addressed 
you,  and  to  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me. 

These  remarks,  so  characteristic  of  the  speaker,  pro- 
duced a  most  profound  impression  upon  all  present.  This 
was  manifested  by  frequent  applause,  which  was  renewed 
at  every  pause,  and  was  long  and  earnest  at  the  close. 

The  toast  was  "  The  Clergy — ever  honored  and  wel- 
come, whether  as  guide  or  guest."  This  was  happily 
responded  to  by  Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt,  of  the  Collegiate 
Church,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  both  of  whom  were  eloquent  and 
impressive. 
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Mr.  Low,  with  a  graphic  introduction,  then  announced 
the  third  toast  to  be  to  "The  Commercial  Press — pro- 
moter and  sharer  of  every  success  in  trade,"  and  called 
upon  Mr.  David  M.  Stone,  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
to  respond.  Mr.  Stone  gracefully  acknowledged  the 
compliment  to  the  press,  paid  an  earnest  tribute  to  the 
moral  worth  of  the  guest  of  the  evening,  and  gave  his 
views  of  the  true  secret  of  success  in  mercantile  life. 

The  next  toast  to  "  Literature,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Com- 
merce," called  up  the  poet  and  editor,  Wm.  C.  Bryant, 
of  the  Evening  Post.  His  speech  was  marked  with 
genuine  feeling,  and  was  very  effective  both  in  manner 
and  matter.     He  said  : 

"  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say  anything  about  litera- 
ture and  art,  inasmuch  as,  although  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  I  should  be  called  upon  for  a  word  or 
two,  I  did  not  know  till  this  moment  to  what  toast  I  was 
expected  to  respond.  There  is  one  department  of  litera- 
ture in  which,  aside  from  journalism,  I  have  dabbled  a 
little.  I  mean  the  manufacture  of  verses,  or  what  is 
called  poetry.  Poetry  is  very  well  in  its  way.  As  Pope 
says : 

<  What  will  a  child  learn  sooner  than  a  song  ? 
What  sooner  teach  a  foreigner  the  tongue  ?' 

So  there  is  utility  in  poetry  after  all,  and  it  has  its  value 
as  well  as  dry  goods  and  groceries,  and  hardware  and 
stocks.     I  wonder  why  it  never  makes  its  appearance  in 
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the  daily  records  of  the  market.  For  example,  it  might 
be  said,  as  we  sometimes  say  of  cotton,  that  poetry,  from 
fair  to  middling,  is  dull,  or  heavy,  or  in  small  demand, 
and  that  even  poetry  of  the  first  quality  does  not  go  off 
very  briskly,  and  the  like  ;  all  of  which  would  be  true, 
besides  enlivening  the  details  of  the  markets  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  interesting  to  young  ladies  and  the 
general  reader. 

"  But  not  to  waste  any  more  time  on  so  trivial  a  topic 
let  me  come  directly  to  the  great  subject  of  the  evening. 
Our  friend  in  whose  honor  we  are  assembled  has  already 
submitted  to  so  many  compliments — admirably  adminis- 
tered, I  must  allow,  by  the  gentleman  who  presides  at 
this  banquet,  and  the  two  distinguished  divines  who 
spoke  next,  and  the  eloquent  representative  of  the  daily 
press — that  I  suppose  him  sufficiently  hardened  to  bear 
with  equanimity  anything  that  I  can  say,  and  I  there- 
fore proceed  with  the  less  hesitation. 

"  Every  vocation  in  society,  Mr.  President,  has  its 
peculiar  temptations,  which,  if  they  are  not  resisted, 
debase  the  character  of  the  individual.  The  laborer  is 
under  a  temptation  to  be  an  eye-servant,  and  get  through 
the  day  with  as  little  work  as  possible ;  the  artisan  to 
give  a  false  show  of  excellence  to  his  handiwork;  the 
manufacturer  to  disguise  the  real  quality  of  his  wrares  ; 
the  politician  to  conform  to  opinions  that  he  does  not 
really  hold  ;    the  physician  to  play  the  quack  ;  and  the 
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clergy- -I  say  it  with  all  respect  to  the  reverend  gentle- 
man at  my  right  hand  and  his  eminent  brother  a  little 
further  off — the  clergy  are  said  to  be  sorely  tempted- -I 
will  not  say  that  they  often  yield  to  the  temptation — 
to  let  their  wealthy  parishioners  believe  that  it  is  no 
difficult  feat  to  get  a  camel  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
— that,  although  the  hump,  to  be  sure,  presents  a  for- 
midable appearance,  there  is  plenty  of  room  both  for 
the  animal  and  the  very  considerable  load  he  is  made 
to  carry.  As  for  the  merchant,  the  temptation  which 
besets  him  is  to  take  sly  advantages,  and  to  deal  with 
others  in  a  different  manner  from  what  he  would  like 
that  they  should  deal  with  him.  I  remember  what  a 
witty  acquaintance  of  mine  said  some  twenty  years  since, 
of  certain  persons  engaged  in  trade,  who  were  of  the 
denomination  of  Quakers — and  none  the  worse  for  that, 
I  hope.  He  said  :  '  They  are  the  most  dangerous  of  dis- 
honest men.  They  will  never  cheat  you,  not  they  ;  but 
by  the  help  of  plain,  friendly,  and  apparently  sincere 
manners,  they  will  manage  so  that  you  shall  cheat  your- 
self.' The  person  who  said  this  was  the  poet  Halleck. 
"  I  shall  not  offend,  I  hope,  the  modesty  of  our  friend, 
the  guest  of  the  evening,  if  I  congratulate  his  friends 
here  assembled  that  he  has  closed  a  long  and  prosperous 
course  of  business  without  yielding  to  its  temptations, 
and  with  a  perfectly  unsullied  character.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  can  be  sure  of  the  virtue  of  no  man  until  it 
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is  tried.  He  must  go  out  into  the  world,  where  the 
inducements  to  do  right  and  the  temptations  to  do 
wrong  encounter  each  other,  and  these  are  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  good  man  what  vigorous  exercise  in  the 
open  air  is  to  the  human  body — exercise  which  braces 
the  sinews,  expands  the  chest,  gives  fullness  and  elas- 
ticity to  the  muscles,  and  fits  the  entire  form  for  en- 
durance and  activity.  The  man  who  resists  the  induce- 
ments to  do  wrong  presented  by  his  condition,  is  the 
better  man  for  being  tempted.  He  is  Kke  the  oak, 
which  the  tempest  rocks  and  buffets  into  strength  and 
steadfastness.  We  may  well,  therefore,  congratulate 
each  other  that  our  friend  closes  his  business  career 
without  a  stain  on  his  reputation  ;  that  during  every 
trial  he  has  preserved  the  native  sincerity  of  his  charac- 
ter, his  rigid  probity,  his  generous  sympathies,  his  large- 
hearted  interest  in  the  welfare  of  society,  and  that  in 
growing  older  he  has  steadily  grown  in  the  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him.  If  1  must  close  with  what  is  called  a 
sentiment,  I  would  say :  '  May  the  younger  members  of 
the  mercantile  class  take  him  for  their  pattern  and 
example.'  " 

A  toast  to  the  trade  gave  the  chairman  an  oppor- 
tunity to  call  out  Mr.  Okas.  E.  Hill,  who  is  always  a 
welcome  speaker,  and  who  was  listened  to  with  great 
delight.  Mr.  John  D.  McKenzie  was  appointed  to  speak 
for  Front  street,   and  was    heard   with    rapt    attention. 
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Several  beautiful  letters  were  read  from  subscribers  to 
the  testimonial  who  were  unexpectedly  detained.  Dr. 
Adams,  at  a  late  stage  of  the  meeting  spoke  a  second 
time,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman:  With  your  permission,  I  wish  to  pro- 
pose a  sentiment  which  is  not  on  your  programme ;  but 
which  I  am  sure  will  meet  a  hearty  response  from  all 
the  company. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  from  my  peculiar  point  of 
observation,  that  sufficient  credit  is  not  given,  when  we 
admire  what  is  called  success  in  life,  to  those  domestic 
influences  which  supply  motive  and  help  not  the  less 
potent,  because  secret  and  invisible.  A  paragraph  is 
now  circulating  through  the  papers  in  reference  to  a 
certain  person  in  Massachusetts,  to  whom  it  is  said,  John 
Adams,  the  Second  President  of  the  U.  S.,  offered  him- 
self in  marriage,  when  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  un- 
known to  fame.  His  proposals  were  declined.  "  By  so 
little,"  safely  remarks  an  editor,  "  did  this  young  woman 
miss  of  being  the  wife  of  the  President  of  the  country." 
Was  there  ever  a  more  foolish  paragraph  than  this  ? 
Whoever  has  read  the  singularly,  beautiful  and  elegant 
"correspondence  of  the  wife  of  John  Adams,"  will  agree 
with  me  in  the  opinion,  that  if  he  had  married  any  other 
person  than  he  did,  in  all  probability,  he  never  would 
have  been  the  President  of  the  United  States.  A  man 
occupies   an  auspicious  position   before  the  public,  as  a 
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merchant,  a  statesman,  a  lawyer  and  a  clergyman.  He 
is  applauded  and  honored  for  his  success  in  his  chosen 
pursuit.  The  world  sees  his  public  acts,  but  scarcely 
notices  that  gentle  home  influence,  which  like  the  sun- 
light and  the  dew  lies  constantly  about  the  roots  of  his 
character.  The  intuition  of  a  sensible  woman  is  some- 
times better  than  the  elaborate  reasonings  and  judg- 
ment of  her  husband ;  and  oftentimes  when  affairs  are 
depressed  and  embarrassed,  and  the  counting-room  and 
exchange  have  more  perplexities  than  attractions,  a 
merchant  is  indebted  for  all  the  heart  and  hope  he  has 
to  the  bravery  and  cheerfulness  of  an  affectionate  wife 
and  daughter. 

Permit  me  to  propose 

The  health  of  Mrs.  Sturges  and  her  interesting  family* 

The  sentiment  proposed  by  Dr.  Adams  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  the  whole  company  springing  to 
their  feet  with  cheers,  in  honor  of  one  whose  eminent 
virtues  and  high  social  position  are  recognised  throughout 
the  community. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Lane,  assistant  chairman,  who  presided 
at  one  end  of  the  festive  board,  was  called  up,  and 
spoke  with  great  truth  and  feeling  upon  the  object  of 
the  gathering,  and  the  lessons  of  the  hour.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Mr.  Sturges  in  the  same  house  were  then 
toasted,  and  this  was  appropriately  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Benj.   Gr.   Arnold,  who  takes  the  head  of  the  new 
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firm.     All  present   were  gratified  with  the  character  of 
the  entertainment,  and  Mr.  Sturges  and  his  family  may 
well  be  proud  of  the   testimony  thus  freely  offered    to 
his  standing  in  the   estimation  of  those   among  whom 
he  has  spent  his  life. 


From,  the  Evening  Post. 

ADDRESS    BY    JONATHAN    STURGES,    A.    A.    LOW,    AND    MR. 

BRYANT. 

Yesterday  evening  about  sixty  New  York  merchants 
gave  a  dinner  to  Jonathan  Sturges,  Esq.,  one  of  our 
most  esteemed  and  public-spirited  citizens,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retiring  from  business.  The  banquet  was 
particularly  sumptuous.  A.  A.  Low,  Esq.,  presided, 
with  his  accustomed  ability,  and  the  whole  affair  came  off 
pleasantly.  The  response  of  Mr.  Sturges  to  the  first 
toast,  and  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Low  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  heard  it.  It  was  natural, 
simple,  unaffected,  and  as  interesting  in  its  details  as  it 
could  well  be.  Mr.  Sturges  held  a  paper  before  him,  on 
which  he  had  minuted  what  he  had  to  say,  but  he  seemed 
all  the  while  to  be  talking  as  one  would  talk  to  his 
intimate  friends,  and  at  times  with  no  little  emotion. 


